5: ‘We Did It Before — and We Can Do It 
Again!’ 


N SEVERAL OCCASIONS when Churchill had found himself 

momentarily cut off by the rising tide of military events — at 

the time of Dunkirk; when the Blitz began; and again when the 
empire’s troops were being hounded out of Greece — his friends in the 
world Zionist movement had spoken to him. On their behalf, their leader 
Dr Chaim Weizmann had publicly declared war on Germany on the day 
that Hitler invaded Poland, and in 1942 he would announce that Jews through 
occupied Europe were the ‘Trojan Horse’ that would defeat the enemy. * 

The Zionist desiderata, at this stage, were two: to persuade Britain, who 
had the thankless task of exercising the League of Nations mandate in Pal- 
estine, to allow more Jewish immigrants into that territory and to allow 
those immigrants to form a Jewish Fighting Force. This demand was stub- 
bornly refused by Churchill — though less from any concern for the rights 
of the wretched, disenfranchised Palestinians than from a desire not to an- 
ger the empire’s hundreds of millions of Moslem believers. 

There were, as shown in our first volume, many honourable English 
men and women who supported the Zionists in their historic cause. What 
was remarkable was the zeal with which they continued to pursue this nar- 
row aim at a time when the world as a whole was girding itself for war 
against the Axis powers. Until the spring of 1941 the alternatives which the 
Zionists had offered to Churchill had been more stick than carrot — for 
example the threat that they could foment further unrest throughout the 
Middle East. In September 1941 however they began to sing a more allur- 
ing melody, promising to use their influence in Washington to bring the 
United States into the war. 


* We are indebted to the Weizmann Archives for providing copies of his papers. 
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‘We did it before,’ they said to Churchill. “We can do it again.’ 

The British prime minister, to their enduring anger, continued however 
to dandle them along. He had no real alternative; he was beholden to public 
opinion, and nobody in authority could overlook the rising anti-Jewish sen- 
timent in wartime England. There were few officers of his government 
who did not display in private some strains of this fashionable trait. The 
stereotype of the lazy, artful, racketeering Jew is to be found in many of 
their confidential writings, particularly those of Beaverbrook, Halifax, and 
Eden.' In part it was a cross-fertilisation from the Nazis’ pernicious propa- 
ganda; but in part it was the independent perception of the native English, 
who had seen the penniless refugees arrive, with their cunning eastern Eu- 
ropean ways, and rise rapidly to affluence. 

‘The growth of antisemitism in Britain is partly . . . the result of Jewish 
refugees, Robert Bruce Lockhart, the shrewd director of Britain’s psycho- 
logical warfare apparatus, would note, commenting on public reports of 
black-marketeering cases; and he would remark in one wartime diary en- 
try on the large numbers of taxis ‘filled with Jews’ making for the horse 
races at Ascot.? In March 1941 it struck him that Lord Beaverbrook had 
inquired whether Air Vice-Marshal John Slessor was ‘a Jew’ or ‘a defeatist.’ 
In July Eden’s secretary observed: “The war hasn’t made people more pro- 
Jew, to which he added three weeks later: ‘The Jews are their own worst 
enemy by their conduct in cornering foodstuffs and evacuating themselves 
to the best billets.’ Newspaper proprietor Cecil King described finding 
himself sharing a first class rail-compartment from Euston in September 
1941 (‘in the third year of a war against Germany’) with a German Jewess 
whose baggage tags showed her to be a Mrs Schumann, thus evidently mar- 
ried to ‘one of her own kind.’ ‘She divided her attention between a couple 
of thrillers and a longhaired dachshund which she fed on chocolate.’+ 

The insidious trickling feed of this anti-Jewish sentiment had not es- 
caped Churchill. It was regularly reported on by his Intelligence authori- 
ties, who carried out systematic checks on the mails to determine what His 
Majesty’s subjects, and Churchill’s electors, were thinking; this postal-cen- 
sorship revealed much bitterness toward the Jews, on whom the public 
willingly blamed their material sufferings. ‘Publish the names of the racket- 
eers, demanded one letter-writer. ‘Only the Jews’ shops have them,’ cursed 
another, complaining of the shortage of one particular item, ‘and, damn 
“em, they will not serve anybody but their own people.’ Such remarks pro- 
liferated in the letters. ‘It’s time they rationed the Jews, we could do with 
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less of them.’ ‘Our friend Churchill spoke well, wrote one Londoner to 
Dublin after the prime minister’s June 22 broadcast, ‘but I wonder how the 
cash boys will react.’ “The curse of the country is the Yiddish control of 
finance,’ wrote another Londoner. ‘They exercise the control and unfortu- 
nately have no social responsibilities. Money first, and everything else also- 
ran.’ True, the British people condemned Hitler for driving the Jews out, 
but only because ‘they came here and damn them they control every jolly 
thing.’s A year later the Home Office would comment that the growth of 
anti-Semitism was being reported from all over the country. ‘One thing 
Hitler has done,’ was one typical reported comment, ‘is to put those damned 
Jews in their places.’* 


THOSE ENGLISHMEN familiar with the Arabs, like Lyttelton in Cairo, were 
much impressed by the dignified bearing they maintained while Europe’s 
warring tribes trampled across their soil. Churchill would have nothing of 
it; he seemed to have drawn his knowledge of Arabia from his friendship 
with the eccentric ‘Aircraftman Shaw’ —T. E. Lawrence — and he remained 
fatally prejudiced against them. The prime minister, Lyttelton would recall 
in his memoirs, ‘with his strong Zionist inclinations,’ felt that every British 
officer in the Middle East ‘ended up being partisans of the Arabs.’ 

This did not make it easy for Churchill when the Zionists resumed their 
pressure on him early in 1941. He had recently appointed his wealthy friend 
Lord Moyne — one of his pre-war benefactors, and a member of the ill- 
starred Guinness brewery family — as colonial secretary. The Jewish Agency 
seized on this momentary hiatus to write on February 7 to the British prime 
minister direct. After apologising that it distressed him to ‘have to add to 
your burdens at this moment,’ a recurring theme in his letters to Churchill, 
Dr Weizmann appealed for immigration certificates for Palestine to be allo- 
cated to Jews who were in danger of being massacred in Romania. ‘Even if 
the policy of the White Paper, 1939, is to be strictly adhered to,’ he pleaded, 
‘there are still almost 40,000 certificates available.’ He temptingly prom- 
ised that many of these Romanians would enlist in the planned Jewish Fight- 
ing Force — which might in itself have seemed sufficient explanation for the 
Romanian fascists to want to eliminate them — but he also added an unmis- 
takable threat. Britain faced two alternatives: either the stream of Jewish 
refugees could be peacefully canalised and allowed by the British into Pal- 
estine — or every boat-load would ‘become a problem giving rise to painful 
incidents which we would all wish to avoid. 7 
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Nervous about making any negative response himself, Churchill detailed 
one of his secretaries to reply. Unable to make headway against the anti- 
Zionist sympathies at the Colonial and India Offices, on March 10 he pri- 
vately advised Lord Moyne, ‘I have always been most strongly in favour of 
making sure that the Jews have proper means of self-defence for their Colo- 
nies in Palestine. The more you can get done in this line, he added vaguely, 
‘the safer we shall be.’* Meanwhile he gave the Jewish Agency a humiliating 
run-around. When Weizmann appeared at No. 10 two days later Churchill 
told his secretary to say he could only spare a few minutes, and then fobbed 
off the world Zionist leader with unctuous platitudes.» “The prime minister 
said, wrote Weizmann in a third-person memoir for his own files, 


that there was no need for him to have a long conversation with Dr 
Weizmann: their thoughts were ninety-nine per cent the same. He was 
constantly thinking of them [the Zionists], and whenever he saw Dr 
Weizmann it gave him a twist in his heart. As regards the Jewish Force, he 
had had to postpone it, as he had had to postpone many things. He would 
however not let Dr Weizmann down; he would see the thing through. 


Off the record, Churchill told him he was thinking of a settlement be- 
tween Zionist and Arab leaders after the war. “The man with whom you 
should come to an agreement,’ he advised, ‘is Ibn Saud’ — the king of Saudi 
Arabia, felt Churchill, should be made lord of all the Arab countries. ‘But 
he will have to agree with Weizmann with regards to Palestine.’ !° 

Weizmann left later that March for an extended stay in the United States, 
where he spent four months. Upon his return he had listened to Churchill’s 
broadcast from Chequers at the end of August, and was dismayed to hear 
no reference whatsoever to the Jews. ‘Even the Luxembourgers were men- 
tioned!’ he protested, outraged, over lunch with Eden’s secretary." It was 
now that he hinted for the first time at the leverage that the American Jew- 
ish community could exert on President Roosevelt: the Jews were an influ- 
ential lobby in Washington, he said; the secretary of the treasury, Henry H. 
Morgenthau Jr, was particularly keen for Britain to allow more Jews to 
settle in Palestine. ‘[The] President’s entourage is very Jewish, agreed Oliver 
Harvey. However, the Zionist leader could not get near Churchill; no ap- 
pointment was listed on the P.M.’s engagement card for several weeks. 

On September ro, 1941 Weizmann therefore wrote an outspoken letter 
to the prime minister in which he recalled how the Jews of the United 
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States had pulled their country into war before; he promised that they could 
do it again — provided that Britain toed the line over Palestine. Two years 
had passed since the Jewish Agency had offered the support of the Jews 
throughout the world — the Jewish ‘declaration of war’ on Germany; a whole 
year had passed, he added, since the P.M. had personally approved his offer 
to recruit Jews in Palestine for service in the Middle East or elsewhere. 

For two years the Agency had met only humiliation. Ten thousand Pales- 
tinian Jews had fought in Libya, Abyssinia, Greece, Crete, and Syria, he 
claimed, but this was never mentioned. “Tortured by Hitler as no nation has 
ever been in modern times, Weizmann continued, ‘and advertised by him 
as his foremost enemy, we are refused by those who fight him the chance of 
seeing our name and our flag appear among those arrayed against him.’ 
Artfully associating anti-Zionists with the other enemies populating Church- 
ill’s mind, Weizmann assured him that he knew this was not of his doing — it 
was the work of those responsible for Munich and the 1939 White Paper on 
Palestine. “We were sacrificed, in order to win over the Mufti of Jerusalem 
and his friends who were serving Hitler in the Middle East.’ 

Then Weizmann came to his real sales-pitch: “There is only one big eth- 
nic group [in the USA] which is willing to stand, to a man, for Great Brit- 
ain, and a policy of“all-out aid” for her: the five million Jews. From Secretary 
Morgenthau, Governor [of NewYork State] Lehmann, Justice [Felix] Frank- 
furter, down to the simplest Jewish workman or trader, they are conscious 
of all that this struggle against Hitler implies.’ British statesmen, he re- 
minded Churchill, had often acknowledged that it was these Jews who had 
brought the United States into the war in 1917. ‘They are keen to do it — 
and may do it — again. '? All that he and the Jews of the United States were 
asking for, therefore, was the formation now of a Jewish Fighting Force. 

Two days after writing this letter, Weizmann and his friend David Ben- 
Gurion buttonholed Leopold Amery, the secretary of state for India (and a 
covert fellow-Jew). Amery, a half-Jew, was sympathetic to their cause, but 
advised that only the prime minister could help them. Winston would not 
help, retorted Weizmann: he had a bad conscience.!3 He had a long talk that 
day with Eden too, who wrote afterwards in his diary the unfeeling reflec- 
tion that there was ‘nothing new’ in this tale of woe — ‘it is indeed two 
thousand years old.’ Weizmann accused the foreign office of ‘appeasing’ the 
Arabs. He argued that the Jews made great fighters, why not recruit them 
instead of the Australians? Eden however noted laconically that the war 
office took a different view of their fighting qualities. + 
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CHURCHILL'S PRIMARY concern at this moment in September 1941 sud- 
denly became not so much to entice Roosevelt into his war as to keep Stalin 
from dropping out; the Australian government was also proving awkward. 

A late summer heatwave had begun, and his ministers had abandoned 
London for their country cottages. In Iran the Anglo-Soviet invasion had 
passed off smoothly, but there was still a German Legation in Teheran, caus- 
ing Cadogan to write resignedly after attending the first defence commit- 
tee meeting of the month that it was now ‘quite plain that the prime minister 
was ‘planning grandiose warfare’ in Iran, and would even threaten to oc- 
cupy their capital. Iran was soon solidly in British and Russian hands, and 
on the third Churchill spent several hours examining with his advisers ways 
of increasing the capacity of the country’s railroads. s 

That day, Cadogan found Churchill with Beaverbrook basking in the sun- 
shine behind No. 10, wearing his rompers. He had decided to send Lord 
Beaverbrook out with Harriman later that month to see Stalin, to discuss 
aid and co-operation with the Soviets. To tickle Stalin’s curiosity, Churchill 
asked Beaverbrook to pay a visit to his prisoner, Rudolf Hess, and talk to 
him about Hitler’s further proposals for a separate peace and an Anglo- 
German alliance against Bolshevism; that would give Beaverbrook some- 
thing to ‘hold over the head of’ the Russians. 

Stalin however suddenly revealed that he was quite capable of making a 
separate peace with Hitler.'* Late on September 4, Maisky appeared unex- 
pectedly at the foreign office and demanded to see Churchill at once for a 
formal meeting, with or without the foreign secretary present." Eden was 
summoned by ’phone from his cottage at Frensham. By ten r.m. they were 
all assembled at No. 10, and the Soviet ambassador handed over a long, 
angry telegram from Stalin. Throughout the ninety minutes that this disa- 
greeable meeting lasted, Eden did not speak: he had conducted a bland, 
inconclusive conversation with Maisky a week earlier which may explain 
Stalin’s surly tone.'*The telegram amounted to blackmail. Stalin warned of 
‘serious changes,’ since the situation in the Ukraine had deteriorated. He 
had now lost the iron ore of Krivoi Rog and the aluminium plants on the 
Dniepr river and at Tikhvin; German armies were battering at the gates of 
Leningrad, birthplace of the Marxist revolution. Hitler had transferred 
thirty-four fresh divisions to his eastern front, recognising that the threat of 
British invasion in the west was only what Stalin called a ‘bluff. 
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The Soviet dictator demanded an immediate Second Front in the Bal- 
kans or in France, capable of drawing thirty or forty German divisions off 
the eastern front. He also asked for thirty thousand tons of aluminium and 
a monthly supply of four hundred planes and five hundred tanks from Al- 
lied factories. ‘At this point [it is] permissible,’ Stalin wrote, ‘to raise the 
question, what is the way out of this highly critical situation?’ The Soviet 
Union might have to give up the fight against Hitlerism. ‘Experience, he 
ended, ‘has taught me to face realities however unpleasant they may be...’ 

Tears welled up in Churchill’s eyes as the little Soviet diplomat added 
terse verbal comments underlining the blackmail character of Stalin’s tel- 
egram. “This message,’ Maisky described in a dispatch to Stalin, ‘had visibly 
a strong, indeed emotional effect on the prime minister.’ He rubbed it in: 
for eleven weeks Mother Russia had borne the brunt of three hundred en- 
emy divisions. Hitler would triumph and the British empire would be 
doomed, because who could then stop the Wehrmacht from steamrollering 
on into Egypt and India? It was an unusual display of concern by the Soviets 
for the welfare of the empire. 

‘I said I was not one for high-sounding language, continued Maisky in 
his dispatch, ‘but I thought I had the right to say that this meeting with 
Churchill . . . might mark a turning-point in world history.’ The signifi- 
cance of the phrase turning point was not lost on Churchill, Eden, or 
Cadogan. All regarded it as an explicit Soviet threat to conclude a separate 
peace with Hitler (as Eden confirmed in cabinet the next day). ?' 


IN HIS memoirs, Churchill would claim to have reminded Maisky that barely 
four months earlier it had seemed that Russia might fight against Britain on 
Hitler’s side. “Whatever happens,’ he had said, ‘and whatever you do, you of 
all people have no right to make reproaches to us. +? This sturdy note is not 
evident from the Russian record. ‘He swore, reported Maisky, ‘that he was 
prepared to sacrifice fifty thousand British lives if he could draw at least 
twenty divisions off our front.’ This more than generous offer is also men- 
tioned in Eden’s report to Cripps. The prime minister reiterated however 
that his chiefs of staff were unanimous that to attempt a cross-Channel at- 
tack on France now would be suicidal. As for the Balkans, the British had 
neither the forces nor the weapons — it had taken them seven weeks to 
disembark three to five divisions in Greece in the spring, he pointed out. 
Maisky’s argument was one of despair. ‘I retorted, he wrote, ‘that in 
1914 [General Aleksandr Vasilievich] Samsonov’s army was not prepared to 
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attack East Prussia. But attack he did: he suffered a defeat, but he saved 
Paris, and the war. In war, Maisky argued, ‘one cannot always make cool 
calculations like an accountant.’ 

As for supplies to Russia, Churchill could offer equally little cheer. ‘I do 
not want to mislead you,’ he said, echoing his words of July. “We cannot 
offer you any real help before winter.’ ‘I hate to say it,’ he added. “But there 
is at the moment unfortunately nothing else I can say.’ 

Afterwards Churchill discussed the situation with Eden and with Dill, 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. ‘I argued all I could, recorded Eden, 
‘for landing in France. The case against it is very strong, above all German 
air strength if Portal has it estimated right, but I thought one could not 
accept [a] negative answer just now without every examination, amateur as 
well as professional.’ Churchill agreed with him, and ordered a further ex- 
amination of such an operation at a defence committee meeting. ‘I have not 
much hope we shall find anything, wrote Eden, ‘but we three agreed real 
help in supplies must be sent. 23 


ON THE next morning, September 5, Churchill had planned to set off early 
to inspect the fortifications at Dover with Mackenzie King, but the under- 
tones in Maisky’s voice had shocked him; he ducked out of the outing and 
invited Maisky to state his case to the chiefs of staff instead. “Neither side 
shaken in their positions, wrote Eden after the meeting, ‘tho’ I think Maisky 
has clearer perception of our weakness & limitations at finish.’ *+ Churchill 
repeated Stalin’s telegram in a dispatch to Roosevelt, warning here too: 
‘We could not exclude the impression that they [the Soviets] might be think- 
ing of separate terms. ?s He had matured since the frantic French spring of 
1940, when similar appeals from Paul Reynaud had persuaded him to make 
promises of aid he could not fulfil. Cadogan privately considered that Stalin 
was laying it on ‘a bit thick,’ since Britain’s secret sources provided no real 
evidence of any imminent Soviet collapse. The cabinet easily decided that 
Britain could not mount a diversionary cross-Channel assault. As for sup- 
plying aid, Beaverbrook felt that the foreign secretary should travel to Mos- 
cow at once. Eden — by nature a wandering diplomat — was eager to depart, 
but on balance his colleagues decided that he should stay. 

Returning from Dover that evening, Mackenzie King found Eden sitting 
with Winston in the garden of No. 10, balloons of brandy at hand, hazily 
deliberating on what to do.** Churchill had planned to weekend at Dytchley 
Park in Oxfordshire, but fresh telegrams arrived from Moscow that Friday 
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evening. One reported, to Churchill’s vexation, that Ambassador Cripps 
was packing his bags and planning to return home at once.?7 Churchill or- 
dered him to stay put, however close the Germans were to Moscow, and 
began drafting honeyed words to soothe the Soviet leader. While he snoozed, 
Beaverbrook and Dill hacked away at his draft, then deputed Eden to see 
him with their suggestions. ‘He had only just finished his sleep, Eden found, 
‘& was explosive about them at first.’ Summoning Maisky, the prime min- 
ister first spoke to him bluntly about the problems being caused by the 
increasing Soviet agitation in Britain for a Second Front. He now knew 
from his ‘secret sources’ that the Comintern had issued orders to its under- 
ground followers in Britain to foment discontent over her inadequate sup- 
port for the Soviet Union in order, he suspected, to overthrow his 
government when the time came.’* 

Maisky looked pleased with the draft response.” In this telegram, which 
would be dispatched to Moscow at midnight, Churchill insisted that the 
information at his disposal (he was not, of course, more specific) persuaded 
him that the ‘culminating violence’ of Hitler’s onslaught was over, and that 
winter would bring the Soviet armies a respite. He undertook to supply 
one half of the tanks and planes demanded by Stalin — Roosevelt would 
have to make up the balance. ‘Meanwhile,’ he added, “We shall continue to 
batter Germany from the air with increasing severity and to keep the seas 
open and ourselves alive.’ +° Telegraphing separately to Cripps, Churchill 
repeated his own willingness to raid France, ‘even at the heaviest cost.’ He 
added however: ‘All our generals are convinced that a bloody repulse is all 
that would be sustained.’ 3: 

Relieved at having got these messages off, the prime minister invited 
Beaverbrook and Eden to the Ritz. They dined on oysters and partridge, 
with the P.M. at the top of his form, and revelling in talk about events long 
past. 


Winston said [recorded Eden in his handwritten diary] that he would 
like best to have F. E. [Smith, later Lord Birkenhead] back to help him. 
Not F. E. of last sodden years, but F. E. of about ’14 or ’15. Next he 
would like A. J. B. [Balfour]. Max [Beaverbrook] told Winston that if he 
had played his cards well when he was at Admiralty early in last war, 
especially with Tory party, he could have been P.M. instead of George. 
Winston agreed. He described as toughest moment of his life when he 
learnt that George did not propose even to include him in his cabinet. 
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Beaverbrook added that by the same token Eden could have replaced 
Chamberlain as prime minister in 1938. ‘I thought, noted Eden, ‘as I lis- 
tened to Max & Winston revelling at every move in these old games and 
even Winston, for all his greatness, so regarding it all, that I truly hate the 
“game” of politics — not because I am better than these, God forbid, but 
because I lack the “spunk” He enjoyed his evening thoroughly all the same, 
despite the lowering clouds of war.» 

They worked until nearly three a.m. ‘I feel the world vibrant again,’ 
Churchill said to John Martin, his secretary. 


rc 


On the drive over to Oxfordshire the next morning — Saturday, Sep- 
tember 6, 1941 — Churchill called in at Bletchley Park to see the 
codebreakers at work. ++ Under conditions of maximum security, two thou- 
sand specialists were now staffing this extraordinary institution and enjoy- 
ing dramatic successes despite shortages of clerical labour and equipment. s 
Churchill must also have called at Lavendon Manor nearby, where the Dip- 
lomatic Section was working on American, Hebrew, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Vichy-French, German, Japanese, and other diplomatic cyphers, 
because Cadogan’s diary refers to Churchill and Eden ‘both happen|ing] to 
see an intercept which makes it look as if we might get [the] Germans out 
of Afghanistan.’ 3° One section was even working on American cypher mes- 
sages, and Commander Alastair Denniston, their chief, would recommend 
that (‘in view of ultimate peace negotiations’) they keep abreast of Wash- 
ington’s code changes, despite the current superficially ‘intimate’ relations. 37 

On Churchill’s insistence, ‘C’ was forwarding this Oracle’s whisperings 
to Stalin, though in a heavily disguised form, through their military mission 
in Moscow. In June the experts at Bletchley had begun sporadically break- 
ing a cypher which they called vutrurE, used between the German Army 
High Command (O.K.H). and its field commands.3* On August 26 this re- 
vealed that Hitler was about to turn his armies against Kiev; the Russians 
were warned, but all the Intelligence in the world could not help them 
avoid disaster. On September 9 the codebreakers sent to Churchill the out- 
line of Hitler’s plan to destroy three Soviet armies on the central eastern 
front. On the twentieth Bletchley Park would provide warning that the 
Germans’ offensive against Moscow was to begin on October 2. Worried 
perhaps by his recent assurances to Stalin that the “culminating violence’ of 
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Hitler’s eastern offensive was over, Churchill would instruct ‘C’: ‘Show me 
the last five messages you have sent out to our missions on the subject. 
Colonel Menzies had sent nine such messages between September 20 and 
24, but Churchill still pressed him: ‘Has any of this been passed to Joe?’ 39 

At that time, with Churchill’s encouragement, G.C. & C.S. was the lead- 
ing codebreaking organisation in the world, mounting a far more serious 
attack than the United States, where General Marshall had so far assigned 
less than two hundred men to the task. The codebreakers of Bletchley Park 
knew that they could count on Churchill however. Late in October he re- 
ceived a letter from four of them, who had decided, at a secret meeting at 
a local public house, that only he could provide them with urgently needed 
clerical manpower. ‘Dear prime minister, their appeal began, 


some weeks ago you paid us the honour of a visit, and we believe that you 
regard our work as important. You will have seen that, thanks largely to 
the energy and foresight of Commander [Edward] Travis [their station 
chief] we have been well supplied with the ‘bombes’ [special mechanical 
computing machines] for the breaking of the German ENIGMA codes. We 
think, however, that you ought to know that all this work is being held up, 
and in some cases is not being done at all, principally because we cannot 
get sufficient staff to deal with it... We despair of any early improve- 
ment without your intervention.*° 


Stewart Milner-Barry, one of their number, brought the letter up to 
Downing-street in person. He found his path blocked by George Harvie- 
Watt, Winston’s new parliamentary private secretary, who undertook to 
hand the letter to the P.M. unopened. Churchill responded vigorously. On 
the twenty-second he sent one of his familiar squares of notepaper, with a 
menacing blood-red action THIS DAY label gummed onto it, winging through 
‘Pug’ Ismay’s office to “C’: ‘Make sure,’ this said, ‘they have all they want on 
extreme priority and report to me that this has been done.’ 


AFTER THAT VISIT to his secret Oracle on Saturday, September 6, Churchill 
spent the weekend at Dytchley Park with the film actor David Niven — to 
whom, like Leslie Howard (born Laszlo Horvath), a minor rôle had been 
given in Britain’s espionage services — among the house-guests. Since the 
chief of air staff and Niven both had their young and attractive wives with 
them, Churchill returned to London invigorated on Monday.+ 
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He found a woeful telegram from Cripps. The ambassador had gone 
over to the Kremlin late on Saturday with Churchill’s reply. He had found 
Stalin depressed and tired. “There was some return to the old attitude of 
suspicion and distrust.’ Asked if Russia could hold on until the spring, if 
given the supplies, the Soviet leader had responded with evasions: ‘One 
cannot see what the Germans will do, as they are acting entirely with- 
out . . . regard for the West.’ If Russia now lost the Donetz industrial basin, 
he warned, and the Germans captured Moscow and Leningrad — ‘And, 
Stalin warned, ‘this might happen’ — the Soviet Union would then have to 
withdraw its forces behind a defensive line along the River Volga. 


ON THE GREAT island-continent of Australia all faith in Britain’s war leader- 
ship had collapsed. Robert Menzies had resigned as prime minister on Au- 
gust 28. Churchill was crushed by the step which the incoming prime 
minister Arthur Fadden now took, uneasy about the wastage of Australian 
troops in North Africa. Fadden asked for the Australian division to be re- 
turned home — it was to be pulled out of the Libyan coastal fortress of 
Tobruk, beleaguered since April by Rommel’s Afrika Korps. For two weeks 
Churchill tried to persuade the Australians not to ‘quit the line, as he put it. 
On Saturday September 6 he sent Auchinleck this telegram from Chequers: 


I am pretty sure the Australians will play the game if the facts are put 
before them squarely. . . Australia would not tolerate anything shabby.+ 


He set before Fadden the grave consequences of insisting on pulling the 
Australian contingent out. Auchinleck, he said, even had plans for the Aus- 
tralians to make another ‘sortie’ from the fortress. Fadden was unimpressed. 
Forced to comply, Churchill growled angrily that he found himself ‘at war 
with almost every country, including Australia. +4 ‘I have long feared, he 
wrote in a hectoring telegram to Auchinleck, ‘the dangerous reactions on 
Australian and world opinion of our seeming to fight all battles in the Mid- 
dle East only with Dominion troops.’+s 

It knocked all the weekend joy out of Churchill. Delivering his war re- 
view to Parliament on Tuesday he stood there, as one member described, 
stroking the palms of his hands down across his stout, black frame —‘begin- 
ning by patting his chest, then smoothing his stomach, and ending down at 
the groin.’ He did not venture any oratory of his own, but recited lines by 
Rudyard Kipling with such emotion that he choked and could not go on.#* 
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He was an accomplished actor, and knew the knack of winning any audi- 
ence. During one otherwise uneventful cabinet meeting two days later, Lord 
Woolton outlined his ministry’s scheme to ration all tinned foods. The as- 
sembled ministers, more than one of them accustomed to oysters and par- 
tridge at the Ritz, uttered the appropriate lamentations; the prime minister 
however rose above their hypocrisy, murmuring more than once during 
the rest of the deliberations: ‘I shall never see another sardine!’ 


THAT SAME day there was one small glimmer of hope from the west. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced that any German or Italian warships venturing 
into waters deemed necessary for America’s defence would ‘do so at their 
own peril’ — he had ordered his forces to ‘shoot first.’ Churchill gleefully 
informed the war cabinet that the U.S. navy would take over active convoy 
escort duties west of the 26° Meridian. ‘The president’s disposition, he 
remarked, ‘will almost certainly lead to a conflict with German U-boats 
and result in a rise in tempers! ’#7 “Hitler will have to choose, he triumphed 
to Smuts three days later, ‘between losing the Battle of the Atlantic or com- 
ing into frequent collision with United States ships and warships. . . The 
American public, he continued, clearly approving of Roosevelt’s deceit, 
‘have accepted the “shoot at sight” declaration without knowing the vast 
area to which it is to be applied.’+ 

On September 15 there was better news from Stalin. Maisky asked if he 
could bring the telegram round to No. 10. Churchill fixed an appointment 
at six-thirty r.m., and agreed to let Eden attend, then mischievously brought 
the interview forward to four-thirty, no doubt to prevent Eden getting 
there in time.+ In the telegram Stalin made the extraordinary suggestion 
that the British inject twenty-five divisions into the southern Russian front 
via Archangel (in the far north) or via Iran. It was patently absurd — Britain 
could neither have raised nor spared nor transported such an expedition. 
Maisky’s avowed purpose however was to get Britain to commit a token 
force to Russia, just as to France in 1914. ‘I recollect, boasted Maisky to 
Stalin, ‘Lloyd-George once telling me that before the 1914 war the French 
ambassador to London, Monsieur Cambon, had urged that in the event of 
war between France and Germany the British move at least a small armed 
unit to the Continent: . . . “A few squadrons will inevitably draw regiments, 
divisions, and corps after them.”“And do you know what?” concluded Lloyd- 
George. “This is just what happened. . . We ended up with seventy divi- 
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sions or more under arms [in France]. 
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Unwilling to give Stalin any excuse to make peace with Germany, 
Churchill cordially agreed — in principle. “He even considers, Maisky re- 
ported to Moscow that night, ‘that it would be an honour for Britain.’ 

The P.M. did mention that he would of course have to consult the chiefs 
of staff, and this was a ploy, Maisky admitted, which did ‘sow doubts in my 
mind’; he feared that the chiefs of staff would quash the proposal — “The 
mountain will bring forth a molehill.’ s- His proposal was that Churchill 
divert forces from the Middle East and Britain to Russia. 

The P.M. explained that he was planning an offensive in Libya, and he 
would also have to consult the Dominions — as though this consideration 
had weighed with him before. He also pondered whether British troops, 
who would be better suited to fight in the temperate Ukraine and Cauca- 
sus, would actually be able to get down there from the North Russian ports. 
‘Churchill suddenly remembered Norway, reported Maisky. ‘Perhaps it 
might be better for the British to strike jointly with us in that direction?’ 
The prime minister promised to put these projects to his war cabinet, but 
advised Maisky not to raise Moscow’s hopes. ‘Sad though it is to admit,’ said 
Churchill, ‘in the next six weeks — which will probably be difficult weeks 
for you — we shall be unable to assist you in any practical way.’ He did 
however offer to the Soviet Union any German warships surviving at the 
end of the war. ‘He is also partly prepared, reported Maisky, ‘to compen- 
sate for our naval losses with British warships.’ ‘I believe in Comrade Sta- 
lin,’ Churchill had assured him. ‘Firstly, because our interests 
coincide. . . Secondly, because the Soviet Union has always kept its word.’ 


AVERELL HARRIMAN, who was to head the American half of Beaverbrook’s 
supply mission to Moscow, arrived at Hendon airfield on September 15. 
Churchill sent Beaverbrook to meet him and invited Harriman round for 
dinner that evening. He was once again impressed by this tall, angular, fifty- 
year-old American millionaire and his diplomatic and strategic ability. 
The talks in London revealed the extent to which any aid for Russia 
would be delivered at Britain’s expense. Because of this, and Washington’s 
recent decision to strengthen American aircraft strength in the Pacific, Britain 
would by the middle of 1942 receive 1,800 fewer American aeroplanes 
than expected, quite apart from the 1,800 British fighter planes which 
Churchill had undertaken to send to Russia. The chiefs of staff begged 
Beaverbrook to draw this shortfall to the P.M >s attention — the effect on the 
strategic air offensive against Germany would be ‘particularly grave.’ 


_II 
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Churchill’s attitude was however that any sacrifice was worthwhile if it 
helped to keep Russia in the war. s4 

On September 19 Churchill hosted a luncheon at No. ro for the Soviet 
embassy to meet the Beaverbrook—Harriman mission. They ate in a big 
upstairs room with empty walls and broken window frames. Facing him, 
the American military attaché Brigadier Lee was impressed once again by 
Churchill’s pink, rubicund features. ‘He rose,’ recorded Lee, ‘and with his 
immense command of the appropriate word made a very moving speech.’ 
He compared their supply mission to Moscow with a lifeboat bringing suc- 
cour to the Russians. He offered a toast to ‘The Common Cause, and when 
he looked around the table his bright blue eyes were brimming with tears. 55 

The notion of sacrificing Britain’s tanks and planes, not to mention 
American Lend—Lease supplies, to a possibly already mortally injured So- 
viet Union met with strong opposition. At six P.M. the defence committee 
examined the question. Only Churchill, Beaverbrook, and Eden argued in 
favour. The chiefs of staff felt that Britain’s own needs must be paramount. 


IN THE past, Beaverbrook had often found it advanced his own cause to 
disagree with Churchill’s policies. An awkward and uncompromising min- 
ister, still instinctively seeking ways of toppling Churchill while proclaim- 
ing to others that they were old friends, Beaverbrook now argued before 
the defence committee that the Soviets had earned the moral right to an- 
nex the Baltic States and Finland permanently. (Churchill had often spoken 
warmly of the latter country: ‘Only Finland, he had said in January 1940 
after the Russians attacked her, ‘superb — nay, sublime — in the jaws of peril, 
shows what free men can do.’) Lord Beaverbrook had also circulated a re- 
port on his talk with Harriman; Beaverbrook was scathing about the pro- 
duction methods he had just witnessed in the United States and spoke about 
the ‘failure’ of their programme. Churchill snarled at him for using dispar- 
aging language, and ordered the word amended to ‘retardation.’ Roosevelt, 
he said, had just telegraphed to him that he hoped to increase American 
tank output to fourteen hundred a month by May 1942. 

Since many of these would now go to Russia, the British army would 
still be receiving sixteen hundred fewer than expected between now and 
June 1942. 

The defence committee elaborated a ‘directive’ to guide Beaverbrook 
for his Moscow talks. This empowered him to hold out to Moscow a ‘justifi- 
able hope’ that Britain would be able to supply more war goods in future. 
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Britain had however no intention, Churchill instructed him to make plain, 
of landing in France in 1942, let alone with twenty or thirty divisions. 

In vain Beaverbrook tried to obtain agreement on what specific supplies 
he might offer to the Russians; unless he could name binding and indeed 
colossal figures, he believed that the Russians would give up the struggle. 
‘We can greatly increase our present production if we try,’ he insisted. 

Churchill disagreed. ‘It would be unwise to be too specific, knowing as 
we do that the war may easily swing back in our direction at any time.’ 


EVEN SO, a heated argument raged. Harold Balfour, one of the ministers 
present, described how by seven-thirty the atmosphere of reason and logic 
had been replaced by assertion, denial, and exhortation. ‘Churchill’s shoul- 
ders became more hunched,’ recalled Balfour. ‘A scowl on his brow deep- 
ened. His interjections were more frequent and impatient.’ Finally he 
adopted the tactics of the Papal Conclave. He rubbed out the last appoint- 
ment on his desk calendar and announced that they would stay there all 
night if need be until they agreed (meaning, of course, with him).s* 

They adjourned for dinner. When they reassembled wearily at ten-thirty 
he was beaming, and had changed into his blue rompers, his ‘siren suit.’ He 
led Balfour into the anteroom where a new imitation Queen Anne cabinet 
still stood, inscribed, ‘A Tribute of Admiration from the President and Peo- 
ple of Cuba.’ The Cuban envoy had brought it as a gift for him that same 
afternoon — packed with bundles of long Havana cigars. Churchill extracted 
a bundle of the cigars, and offered them around the table. ‘It may well be, 
he announced, enjoying each word he spoke, ‘that these each contain some 
deadly poison. It may well be that within days I shall follow sadly the long 
line of your coffins up the aisle of Westminster Abbey — reviled by the popu- 
lace as the man who has out-borgia’d Borgia!’ 

The stated perils were willingly ignored, because — for his guests and 
the general public at least — such cigars were a rarity in 1941. Within half an 
hour they had all reached agreement. 

A few days later the Prof. told Winston that there was a large Nazi con- 
tingent in Cuba; the Prof. arranged for one cigar from each bundle to be 
sent to Lord Rothschild, of the secret service, for forensic analysis; or so he 
said. Sir William Stephenson’s little ‘sideshows’ had their uses. 


